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ABSTINENCE is said to be of easier practice than temperance. 
We can, by a moderate effort, forbear entirely from an indulgence ; 
but, to partake of it in moderation, is a task of infinite difficulty. 
It follows, of course, therefore, that where there is manifest dan- 
ger from our adopting a particular practice, the possible advan- 
tages which may incidentally grow out of it ought to be, not only 
evident but manifold. Is this the case with the use of spirituous, 
vinous, and malt liquors, and of tobacco? Are the occasional 
benefits so unequivocal and permanent in their nature as to induce 
us to incur the risk of the penalty for excess? Do our feelings of 
bodily health and comfort, and of mental serenity, or our prospects 
in life, and the countenance of friends, become of a more enduring 
nature by this habit? ‘To each and all of these questions, the 
reply is clearly and unhesitatingly in the negative. Ought the 
fear of seeming to be dull and unsocial, among boon companions 
and merry tipplers, induce us, even against our taste and inclina- 
tion, to sip from the sparkling glass, and eventually acquire a 
forced relish for drinks, which, from daily experience, we know 
to cause the death of thousands of our fellow beings? If we 
cannot stop when we will, and who dare say that he can stop, 
and remain impassive to the goading of imperious Habit, why, 
in the name of reason, virtue, and humanity, should we ever 
consent to be guided by her !—especially when the utmost advan- 
tage that can be promised, is an occasional forgetfulness of self—— 
a perversion and debasement of the nobler faculties of our nature. 
Let parents meditate this question profoundly, when they allow, 
and even teach, their children to drink wine from their glass, or sip 
the few drops left in that of their guest ; or, because the little things 
are puny and delicate, measure them out an allowance of weak 
brandy and water, or porter. Let them reflect on the conse- 
sa Sg - attempting to overcome the natural timidity and 
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awkwardness of youth by persuasions to drink the health of this 
lady, and that gentleman, or to toast the political chief, or cele- 
brated wit of the day. Would they see pictured before them, 
with more than miniic power, the scenes which, by a neglect of 
this caution, they are preparing the future man to act, they have 
but to step to the window opening to the street or highway, and 
there they will see a figure reeling along in all the decrepitude 
of age, without its years—the senselessness of idiotism, without 
its harmlessness—the sport of the idle, and the pity of the 
thoughtful—in fine, a confirmed drunkard. Alas! how many, 
very many, when a the torments brought on by vicious 
habits, acquired in early life, can, even though they spent years in 
their parental home, exclaim: 
* No Mother’s care . 
Shielded my infant innocence with prayer : 


No Father’s guardian hand my youth maintain’d, 
Call’d forth my virtues, or from vice restrained.” 


This was the lament of the poet who had never known father 
or mother. How much more profound must it be of those who 
have had the society of both, without the salutary admonitions 
of either ? 

We have been led into a longer introduction than it was our 
purpose to give to the essay, “ Confessions of a Drunkard,” which 
first appeared in the London Magazine, and now forms part of a 
volume entitled ‘ Elia.” ‘The drunkard,’ says his remarks are 
not intended for the few who boast of their “ robust heads and 
iron insides,” and who, fora few years at least, seem proof against 
any excess. He speaks toa very different description of persons. 
* It is to the weak, the nervous; to those who feel the want of 
some artificial aid to raise their spirits in society, to what is no 
more than the ordinary pitch of all around them without it. This 
is the secret of our drinking, Such must fly the convivial board 
in the first instance, if they do not mean to sell themselves for 
the term of life.” He then, after speaking of his falling into the 
company “ of men of boisterous spirits, sitters up at night, dispu- 
tants, drunkards,” and of his becoming a professed joker, gives 
the following admonition : 

“ Reader, if you are gifted with nerves like mine, aspire to any 
character but that of a wit. When you find a tickling relish 
upon your tongue, disposing you to that sort of conversation, 
especially if you find a preternatural flow of ideas, settling in 
upon you at the sight of a bottle and fresh glasses, avoid giving 
way to it as you would fly your greatest destruction. If you 
cannot crush the power of fancy, or that within you which you 
mistake for such, divert it, give it some other play ; write an 
essay, pen a character, or a description, but not, as I do now, 
with tears trickling down your cheeks. 
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* To be an object of compassion to friends, of derision to foes ; 
to be suspected by strangers, stared at by fools; to be esteemed 
dull when you cannot be witty ; to be applauded for witty, when 
you know that you have been dull; to be called upon for the 
extemporaneous exercise of that faculty which no premeditation 
can give; to be spurred on to efforts which end in contempt ; to 
be set on to provoke mirth, which procures the procurer hatred ; 
to give pleasure and be paid with squinting malice ; to swallow 
draughts of life-destroying wine, which are to be distilled into 
airy breath, to tickle vain auditors ; to mortgage miserable mor- 
rows for nights of madness; to waste whole seas of time upon 
those who pay it back in little inconsiderable drops of grudging 
applause, are the wages of buffoonery and death.” 

He changes his society, and thinks that by substituting the use 
of tobacco for that of strong drinks, he shall reform. Of his new 
companions, and the effects of the tobacco, he thus speaks : 

“ They were no drinkers; but one from professional habits, and 
another from custom, derived from his father, smoked tobacco. 
The devil could not have devised a more subtle trap to retake a 
backsliding penitent. The transition, from gulping down draughts 
of liquid fire, to puffing out innocuous blasts of dry smoke, was 
so like cheating him. But he is too hard for us; when we think 
to set off a new failing against an old infirmity, ’tis odds but he 
puts the trick upon us, of two for one. That, (comparatively,) 
white devil of tobacco brought with him in the end seven worse 
than himself. 

“It were impertinent to carry the reader through all the pro- 
cesses by which, from smoking at first with malt liquor, 1 took 
my degrees through thin wines, through stronger wine and wa- 
ter, through small punch, to those juggling compositions, which, 
under the name of mixed liquors, slur a great deal of brandy or 
other poison under less and less water continually, until they 
come next to none, and so none at all. But it is hateful to dis- 
close the secrets of my Tartarus. 

“]T should repel my readers, from a mere incapacity of believ- 
ing me, were I to tell them what tobacco has been to me, the 
drudging service which I have paid, the slavery which I have 
vowed to it. How, when I have resolved to quit it, a feeling as 
if of ingratitude, has started up; how it has put on personal 
claims, and made the demands of a friend upon me.” 

“T have seen a print after Correggio, in which three female 
figures are ministering to a man, who sits fast bound at the root 
ofa tree. Sensuality is soothing him ; Evil Habit is nailing him 
to a branch ; and Repugnance at the same instant of time is ap- 
plying a snake to his side. In his face is feeble delight, the re- 
collection of past, rather than perception of present pleasures, 
languid enjoyment of evil, with utter imbecilitvy to good, a 
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sybaritic effeminacy, a submission to bondage, the springs of the 
will gone down like a broken clock, the sin and the suffering 
- co-instantaneous, or the latter forerunning the former, remorse 
- preceding action—all this represented in one point of time. 

hen I saw this, I admired the wonderful skill of the painter. 
But when I went away, I wept, because I thought of my own 
condition,” 

“ Behold me, then, in the robust period of life, reduced to’ im- 
becility and decay. Hear me count my gains, and the profits 
which I have derived from the midnight cup. 

“ Twelve years ago, | was possessed of a healthy frame of 
mind and body. I was never strong, but I think my constitution, 
(for a weak one,) was as happily exempt from the tendency to 
any malady as it was possible to be. I scarce knew what it was 
to ail any thing. Now, except when I am losing myself in a sea 
of drink, I am never free from those uneasy sensations in head 
and stomach, which are so much worse to bear than any definite 
pains or aches. 

“ At that time I was seldom in bed after six in the morning, 
summer and winter. I awoke refreshed, and seldom without 
some merry thoughts in my head, or some piece of a song to 
welcome the new-born day. Now, the first feeling which besets 
me, after stretching out the hours of recumbence to their last 
possible extent, is a forecast of the wearisome day that lies be- 
fore me, with a secret wish that I could have lain on still, or 
never awaked. 

“ Life itself, my waking life, has much of the confusion, the 
trouble, and obscure perplexity of an ill dream. In the day 
time [ stumble upon dark mountains. 

‘“‘ Business, which, though never particularly adapted to my 
nature, yet as something of necessity to be gone through, and 
therefore best undertaken with cheerfulness, I used to enter 
upon with some degree of alacrity, now wearies, affrights, per- 
plexes me. I fancy all sorts of discouragements, and. am ready 
to give up an occupation which gives me bread, from a harassing 
conceit of incapacity. The slightest commission given me by a 
friend, or any small duty which I have to perform for myself, as 
giving orders to a tradesman, &c., haunts me as a labour impos- 
sible to be got through. So much the springs of action are 
broken. 

“ The same cowardice attends me in all my intercourse with 
mankind. I dare not promise that a friend’s honour, or his 
cause, would be safe in my keeping, if 1 were put to the expense 
of any manly resolution in defending it. So much the springs 
of moral action are deadened within me. 

“ My favourite occupations in times past, now cease to enter- 
tain: T ean do nothing readily: application for ever so short a 
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time kills me. This poor abstract of my condition was penned 
at long intervals, with scarcely any attempt at connexion of 
thought, which is now difficult to me. 

“ The noble passages which formerly delighted me in history, 
or poetic fiction, now only draw a few weak tears, allied to do- 
tage. My broken and dispirited nature seems to sink before any 
thing great and admirable. 

“| perpetually catch myself in tears, for any cause, or none. 
It is inexpressible how much this infirmity adds to a sense of 
shame, and a general feeling of deterioration. 

“These are some of the instances, concerning which I| can 
say with truth, that it was not always so with me. 

“ Shall I lift up the veil of my weakness any further ? or is this 
disclosure sufficient ? 

“ | am a poor nameless egotist, who have no vanity to consult 
by these confessions, I know not whether I shall be laughed at, 
or heard seriously. Such as they are, | commend them to the 
reader’s attention, if he finds his own case any way touched. If 
have told him what I am come to. Let him stop in time.” 


CORSETS! CORSETS! 


Wuen we breathe we take into the chest, or inhale, and give 
out, or expire, a certain quantity of air, which can be measured by 
breathing through a curved tube into a bell glass full of water, 
inverted over a pneumatic tub. Dr. Herbst, of Gottingen, has 
lately been performing some curious experiments in relation to 
the quantity of air that is breathed. Now the commonest under- 
standing will appreciate from them the value and comfort of 
full and unrestrained breathing. Dr. Herbst says, that a middle 
sized man 20 years old, after a natural expiration or emissioa of 
air, inspired or took in 80 cubic inches, when dressed, and 106 
when his tight dress was loosened. After a full dilatation of the 
chest, he inhaled 126 cubic inches when dressed, and 186 when 
undressed. Another young man, aged 21, after a natural expira- 
tion, took in 50 while dressed, and 96 when undressed. Had 
Dr. Herbst made his observations on some of the ladies, who 
carry the use of corsets to extremes, we apprehend that he 
would have obtained results of a nature really alarming. If the 
wheel of fashion which revolves even more rapidly than that of 
fortune itself would but bring up something oriental in costume, 
it would go far towards perfecting the objects of this journal— 
the public health. 

At the Hotel-Dieu, the great hospital at Paris, a young girl 
of eighteen, lately presented herself to M. Breschet for his ad- 
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vice.—On the right side of her throat, she had a tumour of va- 
riable size, but never bigger than one’s fist : it reached from the 
collar bone as high as the thyroid cartilage, (called in common 
language Adam’s apple :) when pressed downwards it wholly dis- 
appears, but returns as soon as the pressure is removed ; it is in- 
dolent, soft, and elastic. It is observed to be largest when the 
chest is tightly laced in corsets.—In short, by placing the ear on 
it, the murmur of respiration can be heard in the tumour, which 
proves that a protrusion of the lungs has taken place ; or in other 
words, that this poor girl has been laced so tightly that her lungs, 
having no longer sufficient space in their natural situation, are 
squeezed out of it, and are forcing their way up along her neck. 
—We often meet ladies dressed so cruelly, that we wonder 
where their lungs and livers are gone to. 


WALKING. 


Since the commencement of our Journal, we have taken fre- 
quent opportunities to set forth the necessity of daily exercise for 
the preservation of health. We have endeavoured to show, that it 
is in vain the air expands the lungs, and the heart propels the 
blood to the different parts of the body, if their efforts are not se- 
conded by regular bodily exercise. ‘Those who neglect the lat- 
ter, though they may for a period drag out a species of ex- 
istence, can scarcely be said to enjoy life: weak and effeminate, 
they languish for a few years, and then drop into an untimely 
grave. Our observations have heretofore been only of a general 
character. We propose now to commence the consideration of 
the various species of exercise, and their comparative advan- 
tages : premising, however, one or two rules, an observance of 
which is essential in order to derive from either species the de- 
sired results. In the first place, exercise must be regular. It is 
a very great mistake to suppose that occasional efforts will repair 
any part of the mischief which habitual indolence produces. A 
celebrated physician has said that, the weak and valetudinary 
ought to view regular exercise as one of their moral duties. It 
should be so, in fact, with all. There is no one, not actually la- 
bouring under disease, who should not consider it a duty to ap- 
propriate a certain portion of every day to active exercise in the 
open air. It would be important, also, could this exercise be 
connected, always, with some pleasing occupation or pursuit 
‘The mere movement of the limbs, as a stated task, will have a far 
less beneficial effect upon the health of the system, than if the 
mind be at the same time pleasurably, but not too intensely oc- 
cupied. Hence to those who are able to command the time and 
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means, botanical pursuits, or the cultivation of a garden; and to 
all, various mechanical occupations or any innocent recreation 
will be a means of increasing very considerably the salutary 
effects of bodily exercise. 

Secondly: No kind of exercise should be carried so far as to 
produce undue fatigue. All extremes are injurious to the sys- 
tem, and over-exertion is not less capable of producing bad 
effects, though of a different kind, than constant inactivity. 

Thirdly : many persons are in the habit, after having increased 
the warmth of their body by exercise, of throwing off a portion 
of their clothing, or of sitting in a draught of air, in order to cool 
themselves, From this practice very serious consequences are apt 
to result. It would be better, particularly in the milder seasons 
of the year, to partake of active exercise in a dress lighter than 
that usually worn, resuming some additional clothing immediately 
upon the exercise being suspended; or, in summer, to rest in a 
place free from damp or a current of air; and in winter, ina 
moderately warm apartment. 

Fourthly: Exercise should not be entered upon immediately 
after meals, as it is liable to interrupt digestion, particularly in 
the nervous and irritable, and give rise to heart-burn and other 
disagreeable sensations in the stomach. ‘The instinct of the in- 
ferior animals confirms the propriety of this rule ; for they all in- 
dulge themselves in rest shher food. Whenever it is possible, 
therefore, exercise should be delayed for at least three hours af- 
ter a hearty meal. 

It may be here objected, that we often observe labourers in the 
country return, after a full meal, to their work, without any ap- 
parent inconvenience. We admit the fact—but warn those who 
would follow the practice, to be certain first, that they possess the 
countrymen’s vigorous body and powers of digestion, and imitate 
in other respects their regularity of life. But after all, do we not 
observe these very labourers leave their tables with reluctance ? 
and work with less activity and cheerfulness than they did when 
they entered the field in the morning? The necessity of rest af- 
ter dinner, even among the labouring classes, seems to be esta- 
blished in warm climates, as in Southern Europe, by the la- 
labourers in the field, who are out at the dawn of day, requiring 
an hour or two at noon for their siesta or after-dinner nap. 

Exercise has been divided into active and passive. The first 
class including walking, running, leaping, dancing, gardening, and 
various mechanical occupations, &c. While the latter class com- 
prehends sailing, swinging, and riding in carriages or on horse- 
back. The last of these is, however, of a mixed nature, and is 
in some measure active as well as passive. We propose to con- 
sider each of these in order. 

Walking is undoubtedly one of the most natural, gentle and 
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beneficial of the active species of exercise. As it is within the 
power of every individual, possessing the free use of his limbs, 
no one can have any valid excuse for neglecting it. 

In walking, it is all-important that the body be held as upright 
as possible ; the shoulders being kept back and the breast projected 
somewhat forwards, so as to give to the chest its full dimensions 
the lungs being by this means allowed suflicient room to expand 
fully, breathing is rendered free and easy, and every vital action 
is performed with vigour and regularity. The attitude thus as- 
sumed in walking, places in fact all the organs of the body in 
their most natural position, and frees them from all constraint. 
Hence to the sedentary, whether student, artist or mechanic, a 
brisk walk is one of the most effectual antidotes to those injuries, 
so liable to result from the bent and fixed position in which their 
bodies are held for the greater part of the day. Females, like- 
wise, would do well to devote some hours out of the twenty-four 
to this species of exercise. In the more opulent classes of society 
in particular, they are too apt to fall into an unpardonable neglect 
of this important means of preserving health.—* We find them,” 
says a pleasing writer, “ just like so many divinities of Epicurus 
—not indeed basking upon clouds in the mild empyreal warmth 
of heaven, but fixed almost as immoveably upon well-cushioned 
chairs and sofas, in hot and close apartments.” We regret our 
duty should oblige us to say that to them, even the little exercise 
they take in the open air, is deprived of its health-imparting ef- 
fects by tight lacing on the one hand, and by shoes of too narrow 
dimensions, or improper materials, on the other. 

In a former number we pointed out to the studious the im- 
portance of alternating mental application with bodily exercise. 
Let us again invite them to lay by their books, at short and re- 
gular intervals, and enjoy 


“ The rural walk, 
O’er hills, through valleys, and by rivers’ brink :” 


Reminding them of the maxim of Plato, that “he is truly a 
cripple, who, cultivating his mind alone, suffers his body to lan- 
guish through sloth and inactivity.” 

Walking in the open air, by increasing the circulation of the 
blood, communicates an equable glow over the whole body, 
which tends greatly to prevent that sensation of chilliness which, 
during the winter, renders weakly and delicate. persons, incapa- 
ble of pursuing any occupation out of a close and heated apart- 
ment. 

A respectable individual,* who resided a few years since in 
the State of Connecticut, in the 99th year of his age, with his 


* Josiah Walker. 
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natural and intellectual faculties but little impaired ;—attributed 
the preservation of such unusual health and vigour to so ad- 
vanced a period of life, not only to his temperate habits, but also 
to his “ having always preferred walking, to riding on horseback 
or in a carriage.” Even on the verge of his hundredth year, he 
was accustomed to walk every day, and “ with as much spright- 
liness as many men in the meridian of life.”-—Indeed most of those 
who have attained to an advanced age were celebrated as great 
walkers. 


STATISTICS. 


Statistics of the Kingdom of Naples.—As general must neces- 
sarily be the basis of medical statistics, we propose introducing, 
in the order in which we can become possessed of them, the of- 
ficial returns of the population of the different portions of the 
world, and the number of deaths and births in them during a year. 

The following is a brief summary in these repects of the king- 
dom of Naples—not including the island of Sicily. 

. On the 1st January 1828, the whole population of the king- 
kom of Naples amounted to 5,677,456 inhabitants. 

During the year 1828 the births were 211,080 of which 108,296 
were males, and 102,784 females. 

In the same year there died 173,482 persons, of whom 89,209 
were males, and 84,273 females. Of these 52 of both sexes 
were more than 100 years of age. 

Hence the population increased 37,508 souls, so that the total 
on the Ist January 1829 was 5,715,064. 

In the course of the year 1628 the marriages were to the num- 
ber of 36,895. 

The births weré 17,590 a month, and about 578 a day. 

The deaths were about 14,457 a month, or 476 in a day 


Statistics of the City of Paris——The number of inhabitants of 
the city of Paris is at this time 813,800 of whom 446,100 are 
males, and 367,700 females. The births are 25,150 in the year ; 
marriages 6,480, deaths 22,800 in the same period.—Of the dif- 
ferent professions and callings, we find that 1140 are members 
of the Institute and University; 18,460 in the different offices ; 
47,000 students; 15,000 soldiers in garrison; 166,000 house- 
keepers and manufacturers and artisans ; 348,000 workmen and 
labourers ; 86,000 servants ; 77,200 paupers ; 13,700 sick, infirm 
and aged in the hospitals—There are born during the year 12, 
560 natural children. 

The markets for grain and all kinds of provisions are 33 ; aque- 
ducts 4; hydraulic machines 3; fountains 210; cemeteries 5, in 
number, 
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The cemeteries, it will be remembered, are public and very 
extensive. 

Population of Prussia. The population of the Prussian monar- 
chy, at the end of the year 1828, was 12,726,823. In 1817, it 
was 10,536,371, showing an increase, in ten years, of 2,190,452 
sculs. 


OF THE SKIN. 


We have long entertained the opinion, that an elementary 
knowledge of physiology, that is, of the functions, or offices per- 
formed by the different organs of the living body, ought to be 
acquired in every liberal scheme of education—no matter what 
may be the pursuits of the person in after life. Such knowledge 
would impart additional interest to the study of natural history, 
and connect in a most agreeable manner observations on plants 
and animals. By making us acquainted with our own frame, we 
could better appreciate, in what the suitable balance of the 
powers of life consists, and judge of the manner in which they 
would be so acted on by the common agents, air, exercise, food, 
&c. as to enable us most successfully to ward off disease, and 
insure a continuance of health. Finally, we should be able to 
form a more correct estimate of the fallacious promises of medi- 
cal quacks, whether armed with a diploma from a college, or a 
certificate from a Thompsonian sweating school]. Let it not be 
supposed, that a knowledge of physiology will furnish fresh 
causes for hypochondriasm. The reading of common medical 
books, by persons out of the profession, has this effect in an emi- 
nent degree ; but the study of physiology would, we are assured, 
on suflicient evidence, be an excellent corrective of the evil. It 
is a delightful change for a person, who has been brooding over 
his complaints, and meditating on the value of every remedy, 
which he has ever read, heard, or dreamed of, to turn his atten- 
tion to the study and observation of healthy structure, the signs 
and sympathies of healthy functions, and the means of support- 
ing them in this state. He will learn the great latitude which is 
allowed to a part in the exercise of its office, without our calling 
it diseased—he will discover what large allowances must be 
made for temperaments, or primitive differences of constitution, 
and learn that because he is not as strong as his neighbour, or can- 
not digest boiled cabbage or cucumbers like him, he is not there- 
fore diseased, and in need of physic or a doctor. He will soon 
be aware that neither genius, nor perfect bodily vigour can be 
obtained for fee or reward; but he will also know, that as.mo- 
derate mental capacity may be made very eflicient by suitable 
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education, and regularly sustained efforts, so will a frame of body 
naturally feeble, be rendered comfortable and serviceable to its 
possessor by suitable training and education of the different or- 
gans of the animal economy. He must soon discover that it is 
as easy for a genius to be made bya patent process of reasoning, 
as health conferred by a patent mixture of drugs. 

To illustrate our meaning of elementary physiology of a popu- 
lar cast, we shall on the present occasion select the skin, as the 
subject of a few observations. 

The skin is the external covering of the animal body. The 
impressions made on it, by the contact of foreign substances are 
transmitted to the brain, by means of the nerves coming from this 
latter, and give rise in the mind to the sensations of roughness or 
smoothness, hardness or softness, heat or cold, according to the 
property of the substance applied. In other words, the skin is 
the seat of the sense of touch—and like all the other senses, is 
capable, when strongly impressed of acting powerfully on the 
brain, and producing great mental disturbance, accompanied in 
some cases with convulsions ; and, in others, going on to insanity. 
During the wars of religion in France, between the Catholics and 
Hugonots, or Protestants, many of the latter, belonging to the 
province of Cevennes were subjected to the martyrdom of being 
tickled to death, or the necessity of abjuring their creed. In cer- 
tain diseases of the skin, the itching is so intolerable, as to drive 
the sufferers into actual madness. 

Sensations of a very different and pleasurable character are ex- 
perienced, when polished bodies or soft and elastic ones of a mild 
temperature, are applied to the skin. These effects are pro- 
duced, by rubbing slowly inthe same direction with the hand 
of another person. ‘The influence of this operation is not con- 
fined to the skin, but is diffused throughout the whole animal 
economy; as is evinced in general languor; disinclination to 
motion, and indolence of thought ; a mild and diffused warmth 
of the skin itself; languid circulation of the blood, and subsidence 
or removal of former pain. Such are often the effects of the 
touching and frictions of the magnetisers, to which they are 
mainly indebted for the favourable belief in their powers, and by 
which they sometimes obtain undoubted success in irritations 
and spasms of persons possessed of great delicacy and sensibility 
of frame, 

The tepid and warm baths produce nearly analogous effects. 
it is more especially in southern climates, the inhabitants of 
which have such exquisite sensibility, that the highest enjoyments 
of the sense of touch are experienced. All travellers in Turkey, 
Persia, and Egypt, unite in praising the luxury and ornaments of 
the bathing establishments in those countries ; and all concur in 
describing the luxurious languor, the pleasurable sensations per 
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vading the whole nervous system, when the bather after coming 
out of the bath, reclines on a couch, and has the entire surface of 
the body gently rubbed, by attendants in waiting for the purpose. 
‘The women in particular are lulled toa soft repose, of hours du- 
ration, by this means. 

It is a familiar fact to all, that the skin varies in sensibility, i 
different regions of the body. It is great at the extremities ; and 
hence it is by these, and especially the hands, that we become 
acquainted with the properties of substances with which we are 
brought into contact. Their delicacy of sensation is a thing of 
daily experience, as when we immerse the feet, or even the 
hands in warm water, or present them to the fire, the feeling of 
warmth is diffused over the whole body; or if we put them in 
cold water, or have them long exposed to cool air, we expe- 
rience universal chill. Over the region of the stomach the skin is 
also endowed with great sensibility, evinced in the ready tick- 
ling of this part, and the effects respectively of hot or cold ap- 
plications to it. 

For the better understanding of the differences in the deli- 
cacy of touch, in different regions of the skin, as well as of its 
other offices, we shall initiate our readers into the secrets of its 
structure. In doing this we hope not to alarm them by any ca- 
balistic phrases, or hard words from the Medical Lexicon. The 
skin, as commonly seen by us in a healthy and natural state, is not 
one membrane, or layer, covering the inward parts. We ought 
to represent it to ourselves as composed of two membranes, with 
a soft semi-gelatinous layer intervening. The deepest, or that next 
to, and immediately covering the flesh, is tolerably firm and re- 
sisting ; and, at the same time, somewhat elastic. It exhibits 
numerous holes, through which pass from its inner or lower sur- 
face to its upper and outer one, a vast number of nerves and 
vessels, (some carrying blood, some a colourless fluid) of thread- 
like fineness, which are then spread in a reticulated, or net-like 
fashion, over this upper surface,so as completely to cover it. 
‘he proof of this is seen in the fact, that although this membrane 
or layer of the skin has of itself little or no colour or sensibility, 
yet itis impossible to apply a pin’s point to any part of the sur- 
face without its producing sensation, and, if carried deep enough, 
drawing blood. The vessels and nerves thus penetrating, and 
spread over it, bear the same relation to this membrane, that em- 
hroidery composed of thread closely worked and crossed in various 
directions would to the muslin which served for its ground.— 
‘Thus furnished, this part is called the true skin, because it is the 
seat of touch; and on, and through it, are performed all the 
processes in which the skin, in general, is supposed to bear a part 

xterior to this, and spread over it, is the soft semi-gelatinous, 


or pulpy laver, already mentioned. it is the seat of colour, being 
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white, or nearly so, in the Eugopean races, and black in the Af 
rican. It is also much thicker in the latter than the former. In 
all the races, the true skin is of the same colour; the difference 
consists in the mucous, or pulpy layer above it—just as if differ- 
ent pieces of embroidered muslin, originally all white, were each 
to receive a different colour by rubbing over it a semi-fluid varnish, 
which should only cover the outside, without penetrating through, 
or dying the tissue of the muslin or the thread used in the em- 
broidery. 

External to this mucous, or soft layer, is spread the outer, o1 
scarf-skin, or cuticle. This is the last of the membranes, or 
coats; it is very thin, of a hard, horny texture, similar to the 
nails, and transparent, so as to show the colour of the layer be- 
neath it, already described. Some have compared it, erroneously, 
to scales ; but it is a continuous membrane, which may indeed 
cast off small plates, or scales,as we see in certain diseases, or 
after very strong friction of the skin. It exhibits numerous per- 
forations for the hair, and orifices through which oozes out the 
fluid of perspiration, formed from the minute capillary tubes of 
the true skin already described. As the part which is in imme- 
diate contact with external substances, the scarf-skin serves to 
obtund the violence of their shock, and prevent the impression 
produced by them from being too sensible and painful. If, by 
unaccustomed friction, blisters are formed on the hands or 
feet, and we peel off immediately the skin which has been 
raised up, it is the outer or scarf-skin only that is removed ; 
the true skin, red and tender, is seen beneath, sometimes with a 
very thin layer of colourless mucus on it, and sometimes entirely 
denuded. This serves both to show the distinct nature of the 
two membranes, or coats, composing the skin; and that the inner 
is the really important one, while the outer, or horny, has no 
sensibility or vitality, and is merely a shield to the former. It 1s 
therefore thinner where the touch is most delicate, as at the ends 
of the fingers. 

Independent of its being the seat of the sense of touch, the 
skin has other offices by which it is closely connected with the 
stomach in digestion, and the lungs in breathing. We must re- 
member that it does not merely cover the body entirely, like 
the shell does the egg, but that it is continued into the nostrils and 
mouth, and becomes, by a slight change, the membrane which 
lines the stomach and the lungs. The surface of the tongue wil 
give us no bad idea of the true skin, when the outer or scart is 
removed. Little prominent buds, as it were, are seen in both 
the tongue and the skin; they are called papilla, and are formed 
by a projection outwards of little knots of fine vessels and 
nerves, which have perforated the membrane from its lower side, 
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and are even visible and felt through the scarf skin when it 1s 
constricted by cold, forming what is called goose skin. 

The resemblance between the skin and the membrane lining 
the mouth and stomach, almost amounts to identity in some ani- 
mals of the polypus tribe; since, if they are turned inside out, 
what was skin serves for stomach, and the membrane of the 
stomach is converted into skin. The connexion between, and 
even sameness of, the skin and the membrane to which the air is 
applied in the lungs, in breathing, is evinced in the circumstance 
of the same or outer surface of the body serving for both pur- 
poses, as in the leech, It has no lungs, and the air acts through 
its skin, on the blood. 

Some cold-blooded animals, such as frogs, will survive longer 
the entire extirpation of their lungs, than they would the removal 
of their skin. They barely live if air be only supplied to the 
former, and not to the latter. In other words, they must breathe 
both by their lungs and their skin. 

In warm blooded animals, particularly in the human species, 
the skin exhales the same kinds of vapour, afterwards condensed 
into sweat, and air, as are given out in breathing from the lungs, 
and absorbs or allows to pass in through the mouths of very fine 
hair-like tubes, (in the true skin,) air and vapour, like what is ne- 
cessary to be drawn into the lungs in breathing. 

In addition to the parts already mentioned, we meet in cer- 
tain regions of the skin with small bodies like millet seeds, called 
sebaceous glands, interspersed with the papille or projecting 
blood vessels and nerves, and from which comes an oily and in- 
flammable fluid. It is this which makes the water collect in drops 
on the skin when we come out of the bath. 

If we raise, by means of a blister, the scarf-skin, and peel it 
off, the true skin beneath, as already remarked, will be exposed, 
and in this instance, red and inflamed. Experience shows that 
certain medicines applied to this denuded surface will produce 
the same effect as if taken into the stomach. Thus, for example, 
quinia or the active principle of the Peruvian bark, applied in 
this way, will cure intermittent fever ; and morphia, or the active 
part of opium, procures ease and sleep. This is what is techni- 
cally called the endermic medication. We potice it here with a 
view of illustrating the functions of the skin—not as a hint or 


. 5 . 
direction to any person for the cure of disease. 


Season for Study.—Johnson, as must be well known to our 
readers, ridiculed the idea of the human mind being influenced 
hy the seasons—an opinion this, maintained more from a love 
o¢ opposition than conviction on his part. In his “ Prayers aad 
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Meditations,” he says of himself— Between Easter and Whit 

suntide, having always considered the time as propitious to stu- 
dy, | attempted to learn the Low Dutch language.” This will 
contrast forcibly enough with what he says on the same subject 
in his life of Milton, whose vein, we are told “never happily 
flowed but from the autumnal equinox to the vernal.”—Appa- 
rently unwilling to concede to others the belief which he claims 
for himself, Johnson thus animadverts on the assertion of the 
great poet.—* This dependence of the soul upon the seasons, 
those temporary and periodical ebbs and flows of intellect, may, 
I suppose, justly be derided as the fumes of vain imagination. 
Sapiens dominabitur astris. The author that thinks himself near 
the bound will find, with a little help from hellebore, that he is 
only idle or exhausted. But while this notion ha  -ossession of 
the head, it produces the inability which it supposes. Our 
powers owe much of their energy to our hopes; possunt qua 
posse videntur. When success seems attainable, diligence is en- 
forced; but when it is admitted that the faculties are suppressed 
by a cross wind or a cloudy sky, the day is given up without re- 
sistance, for who can contend with the force of nature.” 


A Nervous Lady.—The necessary connexion between a well 
regulated mind, and perfect bodily health, is well enforced in the 
following passage from “ Law’s Serious Call, &c.”’ in which he 
shows how the want of the former is attended by the loss of the 
latter. Of Mr. Law, Gibbon the historian, not at all prone to 
give any credit to Christian professors, is compelled to admit 
that he left behind him the reputation of a worthy and eminently 
pious man, who believed all that he professed, and practised all 
that he enjoined. We shall perhaps be found more than once 
borrowing from the above-mentioned work, in regard to which, 
Gibbon says, that ‘his precepts are rigid, but, they are formed 
and derived from the Gospel; his satire is sharp, but his wisdom 
is from the knowledge of human life ; and many of his portraits 
are not unworthy of the pen of La Bruyere.’ We give without 
farther preface the promised extract. 

“Czelia is always telling you how provoked she is, what in- 
tolerably shocking things happen to her; what monstrous usage 
she suffers, and what vexations she meets with every where. She 
tells you that her patience is quite worn out, and there is no 
bearing the behaviour of people. Every assembly that she is at, 
sends her home provoked ; something or other has been said or 
done, that no reasonable, well-bred person ought to bear. Poor 
people that want her charity, are sent away with hasty answers, 
not because she has not a heart to part with any money, but be- 
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cause she is too full of some trouble of her own, to attend to the 
complaints of others. Czlia has no business upon her hands, 
but to receive the income of a plentiful fortune; but yet by the 
doleful tune of her mind, you would be apt to think that she had 
neither food nor lodging. If you see her look more pale than 
ordinary, if her lips tremble when she speaks to you, it is because 
she is just come from a visit, where Lupus took no notice at all 
of her, but talked all the time to Lucinda, who has not half her 
fortune. When cross accidents have so disordered her spirits, 
that she is forced to send for the doctor, to make her able to 
eat; she tells him, in great anger at Providence, that she never 
was well since she was born, and that she envies every beggar 
that she sees in health. 

“This is the disquiet life of Celia, who has nothing to torment 
her, but her own spirit. 

“Tf you would inspire her with a Christian humility, you need 
do no more to make her as happy as any person in the world. 
This virtue would make her thankful to God for half so much 
health as she has had, and help her to enjoy more for the time 
to come. This virtue would keep off tremblings of the spirits, 
and loss of appetite, and her blood would need nothing else to 
sweeten it. 





REASONS FOR EARLY RISING. 


InpEPENDENT of the injury which the eyes sustain from study- 
ing or labouring by candle light—those who spend the night in 
occupation of any kind, and waste the morning in sleep, lose the 
most beautiful period of the day, and the one best adapted for 
either mental or bodily labour. We may consider each day as 
a sketch, in miniature, of human life, in which the morning re- 
presents youth,—noon, manhood; and evening, old age. Who 
would not then employ the youthful part of each day in labour, 
rather than begin his work in the evening,—the period of old 
age and debility? In the morning we are renovated in the pro- 
perest sense of the word: the mind, also, is at that period the clear- 
est, and possessed of the most strength and energy. It is not, as at 
night, worn out and rendered unequal, by the multifarious impres- 
sions of the day, by business and fatigue; it is then more original, 
and possesses its natural powers. ‘This is the period of new men- 
tal creation, of clear conceptions, and exalted ideas. Never does 
man enjoy the sensation of his own existence so purely and in so 
great perfection as in a beautiful morning. He who neglects 
this period, neglects the youth of his life! 








